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ABSTRACT 

This dociment reports the methodology and results of 
the third annual statewide student follow-up study of the Maryland 
community colleges* Questionnaires were sent to 19,631 persons who 
were first-time students in a Maryland community college in fall, 
1972* Response rate was 18%* A sequential sampling procedure was used 
to test for nonrespondent bias* significant differences between 
respondents and nonrespondents were found; generally, respondents 
were more academically successful and more likely to have transferred 
than vere nonrespondents* Five main areas were addressed by the 
study: student academic and demographic characteristics, educational 
goals and goal achievement, employment experiences, college transfer 
experiences, and satisfaction with the community college* Hesults 
indicated that: (1) transfer was the primary educational goal of half 
of the respondents; (2) half listed an associate degree as their 
goal; (3) 60% reported primary goal achievement; (4) Blacks achieved 
educational goals significantly less frequently than whites; (5) no 
differences in goal achievement were found to exist between males and 
females; (6) 71X were employed full-time when career development was 
a primary goal; (7) 66% transferred when their goal was transfer; (8) 
Blacks achieved transfer goals at a sirjnif icantly lower rate than 
whites; and (9) 80% were satisfied with instructional quality* 
(Author/JDS) 
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Preface 



This report presents the resuUs and tmpllcations of the 
third Statewide student follow-up study^ a Joint project of the 
State Board for Cofranunity Colleges and the Maryland Community 
College Research Group. Previous research studied Maryland 
first-time freshmen that entered cofnmunity colleges in 1970 
(Hurley, 1974) and 1971 (Hurley, 1975)- The current report in- 
cludes extensive comparisons between the 197t and the 1972 
studies* 

Tile study could not have been completed without the co*- 
operation and assistance of the followup study coordinators 
at each community college. Their help with the research de** 
sign and data collection is gratefully acknowledged* Partici- 
pation of the State Board for Community Colleges Is supported^ 
in partf by a grant from the Maryland State Department of 
Education, Division of Vocat tonal-'Techn teal Education- The 
office support staff of the State Board was quite helpful, es- 
pecially Haxine Pope and Louise Reed, who prepared the manu-* 
script . 
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STUDENT FOLLOW-UP STUDY; FIRST-TIME STUDENTS. FALL 1972 



Cavol TavHs : Ted, you hat*e been teaching over 4S years, in 
large universities and small ones, on both coasts and in tfte 
Mtdi^st* You have headed up a major longitudinal study of 
the "Onpaat of college on students* From all that research 
and p^iBonal experience, iJiat does college do for a person? 

Theodore Newconi) : Frankly, very little that is demonstrable, 
(1974) 



Purposes 

The primary purpose of the study was to help Haryiatid ccmmunlty colleges 
evaluate the extent to which they are: 

1. Assisting students in achieving their educational goals; 

1* Assisting students in their immediate career development; 

3^ Assisting students in their preparation for transfer to 
a senio'' college or university^ 

The secondary purpose of the study was^, to augment data used tn the Level 
1 monitoring of career programs^ as described !n the System for the Evaluation 
of Career Programs in the Community Colleges of Maryland (I97A)^ 



Problem 

The central problem addressed in this study was that Maryland community 
colleges and the State Board for Community Colleges had insufficient informa* 
tron about the outcomes of community college education^ While certain Mary* 
land cocnmunity colleges had done local studies^ there was a need to develop a 
standardized procedure for gathering planning and evaluation data^ 

Why was it important to study the outcomes of the educational process? 
Some persons thintc education is inherently valuable and that studying its ef- 
fects is a waste of time* From this point of view> the value of education Js 
inherent* Similar to religion^ education is accepted as a matter of faith^ 
not subject to empirical verification. Whtle few would state their position 
in these same words^ the lack of evaluation effort testifies to the wide ac* 
ceptance of the "inherent value'* theory. Nationally few colleges and univer* 
sities have staff members assigned the task of evaluating the impact of their 
institution* A review of follow-up studies of occupational -technl cal students 
showed that less than half of the community colleges conduct formal studies 
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resulting in written reports. Most studies excluded nongraduates^ providing 
data only about academicaUy successful students (Willianns and Snyder^ IS/^K 

Frofn another point of view^ Bion (1361) has offered evidence that a group 
will grcnv and develop to the extent that it deals with reality. Dealing with 
reality includes questioning a group's own practices and results. One ques- 
tion is, *Vhat are the results of the educational process?*' For all of the 
dollars and hours being poured into the educational process, what is being ac- 
complished? The assumption is that there must be some point at which the in- 
vestment of resources is not worthwhile to students. For example, if only two 
out of 500 oersons at a cofnmunity college actually transferred to a four-year 
college, It probably would not be worth the effort to prepare students for 
transfer. By the same token, if only one out of 100 students in data process- 
ing ever became programmers, it would be a waste of staff and student effort 
to continue such a program. The time and talent could be better used. The 
existence of these extreme examples establishes that there are criteria for 
success. The question could be asked, "At what level do the colleges consider 
themselves to be successful?" If kO percent of the students achieve their 
transfer goals, i'> this effective enough? Can that percentage Justify the ex- 
penditure of time and effort? Kow about 60 percent? Kow about 8O percent? 
Few colleges have debated or established such criteria for their success, eveo 
though many persons would ^gree that there must be some point at which the ef- 
fort is not Justified. 

Another reason for a rigorous study of the effects of cr' -^ge Is that 
psychologists have established that humans tend to see what they want to see. 
Since mo^t college faculty and administrators want to think they are being 
helpful, the tendency will be to selectively perceive their successes. If one 
or two students write a letter to the President saying how much old Ivy Wall 
Community College helped them, the President feels ecstatic. Only rigorous 
study will allow colleges to detect the reality of their student outcomes. 

To summarize, the problem was not a dissatisfaction with the outcomes of 
education. The problem was not that funding for colleges needs to be tied to 
"outputs.'' The problem was that the outcomes of convnunity colleges were not 
known with sufficient clarity to enable improvement in the educational process 

Definitions, Assumptions, and Limitations 

Definitions 

Educational goal: the original, primary aim for attending the community 
college, as reported by the student in the follow-up questionnaire. 

Career development: growth In the capacity for satisfying and success- 
ful employment among persons seeking new Job5 and persons currently employed. 

Special student: d student who is not formal ly enrol led in a specific 
program of study. 

Program; a series of courses leading to a certificate or associate de- 
gree and the basis for reporting student data at the State levels 
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Level 1 monitortng of career programb: a quantitative program evaluation 
system that compares program projections with results on criteria such as en- 
rollment, completions, employment in field of training, etc- The Level I pro- 
cedure is a trigger device to signal the need for qualitative local program 
evaluation, Level 1 1 ( A System for the Evaluation of Career Programs in the 
Community Colleges of Maryland , 197^)^ 

Assumptions 

It was assumed that: (a) the goals of each Maryland community college 
include assisting students in achieving their educational goals, their career 
development, and their transfer to other colleges and universities; (b) each 
Maryland community college wants to know about the outcomes of the educational 
process and will use such knowledge to improve the college; and (c) assessing 
the outcomes of education is a complex task, and the current study must be 
combined with other evidence to paint an accurate picture, 

Li mi tations 

The study was goal oriented and did not assess the outcomes of college 
beyond the initial aims of the student. For example, a student may not have 
achieved the goal of transfer but may have developed a satisfying career in 
photography through a course taken as an elective- Such a student may con- 
sider CU1 lege as c successful expedience bur thf ^v^dy would not record the 
student as a "success." 

The study did not assess the factors which helped and hindered stuc^ent 
success, a crucial element if the results are to be used by colleges to Im-^ 
prove their service to students. The questionnaire also failed to ask if un- 
emp^toyed persons were seeking work. 

Educational goals upon entrance to college were reported by students 
three and one-half years later- Some students may have forgotten their initial 
educational goals and some may have unconsciously altered their original goals. 

The study made no attempt to compare college outcomes with the outcomes 
of other educational experiences in society. For example, students in the 
study reported the extent to which their community college helped them develop 
job skills- Perhaps industrial and military training programs provide as much 
skill development as community colleges. 

Research Questions 



I - Educat iona 1 objectives 



Kl 



What were the primary educations) goals of the respondents? 



1.2 



What proportion of the respondents stated that they achieved their 
educational goals? 



K3 



What v;as the graduation rate among those whose goal was an AA 
degree? 
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K4 What proportion of the respondents had graduated? 

1*5 What proportion of the respondents was still enrolled? 

K6 What were the reasons for discontinuing attendance at the college? 

2. Career development 

2*t What proportion of the respondents was employed full-time where 
career development was their goal? 

2*2 What proportion of the respondents was employed full -time? 
Part-time? 

2.3 What proportion of the full-time employees held Jibs In their 
trained field? 

2.4 Where were the full-ttme career respondents employed? 

2*5 Among career students in their trained field, what was the average 
initial salary of respondents who obtained their first full-ttme 
job after leaving the College? Of those who held the same full-time 
job while attending the college? 

For the same two groups, what were the average current salaries? 
(also b/ graduates and nongraduates) 

2.6 Was there a significant relationship between salary and job location 
among full-time career respondents? Between salary and age? 

2.7 Did the community college program increase theoretical understanding? 
Increase job skills? Help to get a job? Help to get a protnotlon or 
salary increase? (among full-time career employees in trained field) 

3» Transfer 

3*1 What proportion of the respondents transferred where transfer was 
their goal? 

3*2 What proportion of the respondents transferred? 

3*3 To what colleges and universities did the respondents transfer? 

3.4 What proportion of the respondents transferred to majors that were 
related to their community college curriculum? 

3^5 How many credits did respondents lose in the transfer process? 

3-6 What was the grade point average of the respondents at their trans- 
fer insti tut ions? 

3*7 How satisfied were the respondents with their preparation for trans- 
fer work? 
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Student ^satisfaction 

What proportion of the respondents was satisfied with the quality 
of instruction? With the quality of student support services? 
(counseUngt student activities, registration* etc) 

What proportion of the respondents wcj?d recommend their program of 
study to a f r iend? 

What proportion of the respondents would recommend th*^ coUege to 
a friend? 
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Review of Related literature 

Williams and Snyder (I97^) conducted a study to determine the status of 
community college occupational student follow-up- They found that while nearly 
all community colleges said they did some type of follow-up study, less than 
one half conducted' formal studies resulting in wrjtten reports- Although the 
range of quality ai>iong the reports was broad, most studies excluded nongradu* 
ates and failed to test for nonresponse bias; half of the reports consisted 
primarily of uninterpreted data* 

Nickens (l976) studied a sample of 1,000 persons from 15 Florida community 
colleges. The purpose of the study was to investigate student attrition rates 
in the context of student educational objectives* NicJ^ens concluded that tv^'O 
groups of students had been inappropriately labeled as dropouts. In the first 
group were students whose original goal was the completion of several courses 
with no intention of earning a degree. ^Vhen these students have finished the 
courses according to plan and no longer attend college, it does not seem ap'- 
propriate to label them as dropouts.'* In the second group were students who 
have left the college but planned to return, possibly after working for a while 
to earn tuition and expense money. It was suggested that the word "dropout^* be 
defined to mean those students whc have not reached their educational goals 
and have no plans to complete these goals. 

A study was conducted on former occupational-technical students in thir-* 
teen Virginia community colleges. In 1974, questionnaires were sent to 11,623 
persons who were enrolled in occupational programs from Fait 1366 through Fall 
1969. Sixty^one percent of the former students returned useful questionnaires. 
Four contacts were made with the population, and telephone sampling was done to 
test for nonresponse bias; only a few areas of significant difference were 
found between nonrespondents and respondents. 

Eyler, Kelly, and Snyder (197^) reported on the post-college activities 
of the Virginia occupational students. Oata were presented about employment 
rate, relationship of college program to employment, salary, job location, and 
reasons for leaving the college. Trufant, Kelly, and Pullen (197^) reported 
the perceptions of the Virginia occupational students, including ratings of 
their community college experience, program change, goal achievement, and em- 
ployment ratings. Comparable information from the Virginia and Maryland studies 
is given in the Results section of this report. 

The United States high school gradiiating class of 197^ surveyed in 
October 1973 .by the National Center for Education Statistics (1976)- Fifty- 
six percent of the sample were currently enrolled in a postsecondary educational 
institution, and sixty-^five percent were employed in ful|-ti*^e or part-time 
jobs. Among those not holding jobs, one out of five was looking for work. 

Bayer, Royer, and Webb (l973) conducted a national study of students who 
entered a college for the first time in Fall 1967. The follow-up questionnaire 
was sent *^our years later, in 1971- Among other dimensions, the study investi- 
gated persistence, degree aspirations, grades earned, career interests, and 
personal attitudes. The population included only those who began as full-time 
students in the Fall of 1967. Four years after entry to two-year colleges. 
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kk percent were attending college either full-time or part-time- Fifty-two 
percent were working either full-time or part-time. 

tn Summary, several state and national student follow-up studies have 
been conducted- The national studies explored foUow-up trends among groups 
that were quite different than the current study. Results froni studies in 
Florida and Virginia were quite similar to the Maryland follow-up and are dis- 
cussed In the Results section- 
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Method 

Study Population 

The study population was defined as all persons who were first time col* 
lege students in Maryland community colleges during Fall 1972^ The popula- 
tion of \3f€>Zk students included transfer, career, and special students^ 
part-time and fu1l*time students^ as well as graduates and nongraduates . All 
sixteen community colleges which were in existence In Maryland in )972 parts* 
cipated (Appendix A) ^ 

Data Col lection 

The questionnaire was developed by the Maryland Community College Re* 
search Group and Included Information in five areas: demographic information^ 
goals upon entry to the community college, employment, transfer^ and satt^, ^ 
faction with selected aspects of the community college (Appendix B) * The 
questionnaire used in the 1971 Study is also included in Appendix The 
questionna i re was shortened considerably in the 1972 Study In an attempt to 
increase the response rate. 

The following demographic information was supplied directly by each col- 
lege from its records: program at exit from the community college, credit 
hours earned, highest degree earned, overall grade point average, current 
rollment status, sex, and year of births 

Procedure 

The State Board for Community Col Uges contracted for commercial printing 
of the questionnaires which were distributed to the colleges for mailing^ Each 
college used student records to cf'^'^elop a master list of Its study population^ 
The master list was used to keep .rack of the respondents^ nonrespondents ^ and 
packets returned as undel iverable by the Postal Service* The first packets 
were mailed in March 1976 and consisted of a cover letter from the college, 
the questionnaire^ and a preaddressed, prepaid return envelope- At three-week 
intervals^ a second and third mailing was made to all nonrespondents* As com- 
pleted questionnaires were received by the colleges, demographic data was 
added to each questionnaire by the college. In most colleges demographic data 
was retrieved from magnetic files^ printed on a label with the student's name 
and attached to the questionnaire. 

Return Rate 

Among the I9>63^ persons in the population, 7>6^8 returned usable ques- 
tionnaires, for an unadjusted response rate of 39 percent- However^ 3j5^9 
questionnaires were returned as undel iverable by the Postal Service, producing 
a response rate of ^8 percent onong those actually receiving questionnaires- 
The response rate was up from the rate achieved In the 1971 Study (Table \) ^ 
The improved rate may be a result of the shortened questionnaire as well as 
the use of more accurate student address files in the 1372 Study. 
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Table 1 

Information about the Population and the Sample 



1971 1972 



Information 


Study 


Study 


Number of colleges participating 


13 


16 


Population of first"time students 


17.832 


19,63'* 


Questionnaires return ,'d as undel iverable 


2,600 


3»5'»9 


Usable responses 


5,667 - 


7,6it8 


Unadjusted response rate 


32^ 


39* 


Response rate among those receiving questionnaires 


37^ 





Nonrcspondent Bias 

Given the response rate obtained in the study^ it was necessary to test 
for nonrespondent bias In order to see if the results given by the respondents 
were different than those that might have been given by nonrespondents . A se^ 
quential sampling technique was used to determine if such a bias could be in* 
ferred (Kip, }975j Wilks, 1?62)- The sequential sampling procedure is de- 
scribed in the procedure for sequential sampling (Appendix C) . Briefly, the 
sequential sampling technique involved selecting nonrespondents at random and 
interviewing them by telephone on selected items from the questionnaire. With 
one exception, all items were "y^S'-no'^ questions. Charts were maintained of 
the cumulative percent "y^s"' to each question. Nonrespondents were selected 
and interviewed until the graph of cumulative percent "y^s" clearly leveled off* 
Then a line was drawn on the chart representing the percent "y^s" reported by 
the respondents. A 10 percent tolerance limit was arbitrarily accepted as an 
estimate of similarity between respondents and nonrespondents. 

Nine cocnmunity colleges, accounting for 83 percent of the study population, 
conducted the sequential sampling of nonrespondents (Appendix C). A chi-^square 
statistic was computed to test the relationship between the respondents and 
nonrespondents at the nine colleges. The nonrespondents were found to be sig^ 
nifitantly less interested In transfer goals, to recommend their program more 
highly, to be more likely to be employed, and to be less likely to have trans* 
ferred. No differences were found between respondents and nonrespondents in 
the rate of achieving their educational goals. 

In a further attempt to explore nonrespondent bias, tests were conducted 
to compare respondents and nonrespondents on demographic characteristics. The 
records of 6,0l8 students (3I percent of the study population) from two large 
colleges were investigated (Appendix C) . Significant differences were found 
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on all dimensions except age* Respondents tended to be the more academically 
successful students^ gathering more credit hours, earning a higher grade point 
average^ and more Inciir.ed to graduate. 

- In summary^ there was considerable evidence that the respondents differed 
significantly from the nonrespondents on most variables In the study. There- 
fore» it was not possible to generalize from the results of this study to the 
entire population of tlrst-^time students who entered Maryland community col^ 
leges in the Fall of 1972* 

Analysis 

Each college coordinator forwarded the completed questionnaires^ including 
demographic information, to the State Board, for Community Colleges* The data 
were keypunched > verified^ and analyzed at the University of Maryland Computer 
Science Center* The Statistical Package for the Social Sciences (Nie> HalK 
Jenkins, Stienbrenner^ and Bent> 1 976) was used for the statistical analys is. 
The level of significance was set at .05 for all statistical tests. The fol- 
lowing materials were provided to each community college: results for their 
college^ Statewide aggregate results^ punched card decks of the questionnaire 
data^ and the original questionnaires. The printouts were organized fn the 
same sequence as the research questions. College and Statewide aggregate 
printouts were also provided for the 1971 d^ta using the 197^ analysis program 
to facilitate comparison of the I97I and 1972 data. 
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Resul ts 

Characteristics of the Respondents 

Table 2 shows the characteristics of the respondents while they were at 
Maryland conmunity colleges. The typical respondent was white, about 2^1 years 
old, in a transfer program, earning 33 credits, and not a graduate. Respon- 
dents were about evenly d.ivided by sex and by part-time and full-time attend- 
ance. While the responden ts^ were quite similar in both the 1971 and 1972 
Studies, more special students and more part-time students responded to the 
1972 Study. 

Table 2 

Characteristics of the Respondents while at a Community College 



Characteristic 



1971 



Number 



Percent 



J972 



Number 



Percent 



Program Type at Exit 
Transfer 
Career 
Specia I 

Mean Credits Earned 

Highest Degree Earned 
Associate 
Certificate 
None 

Cumulative Grade Point Average 

Mean Age in 1971/1972 

Sex 
Male 
Female 

Race 
Slack 
White 
Other 

Primary Attendance Status 
Part-time 
Ful I -time 



2,923 
1,855 
697 



3^1.0 



1,262 
73 
^1,299 



23.1 



2,712 
2,689 



539 
^1,897 



2,106 
3,373 



53 
3^1 
13 



22 
I 

76 



50 
50 



10 
89 
I 



38 
62 



3,675 
2,612 
1,3't'i 



33.2 



1,631 
55 
5,9^10 



2.5 
2tt.O 



3,530 
tt,002 



795 
6,587 
132 



3,275 
ii,ll6 



3^1 
18 



21 
I 

78 



^17 
53 



II 

88 
2 



56 



Total 



5.667 



loo;^ 



7,6i*8 



100^ 
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1 + Educat ional object ives 

I * I What were the primary educational goals of the respondents? 

About half of the respondents said that their primary educational goal 
was a preparation for transfer to another college or university (Table 3 ^nd 
Figure 1), About one third of the respondents stated that their primary goal 
was career development^ including Improvement of skills and training in a spe-* 
cial program. Fourteen percent of the respondents said their educational goal 
was simply to take courses of* interest. Only half U.^ted an AA degree as 
their goal* Answers in the 1972 Study were quite similar to the 1971 Study^ 
except that there was a slight movement away from transfer goals and toward 
courses of Interest* 

Table 3 

Educational Goals of the Respondents 





1971 




1972 




Goal 


Kumber 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


AA then transfer 


2J37 


39 




36 


AA then employment 


823 


15 


M70 


16 


Certificate to improve skills 


456 


8 


565 


8 


Training in special program 


563 


10 


7^16 


10 


Courses * transfer 


890 


16 


1 ,202 


16 


Courses of interest 


635 


12 


1»021 


ik 



Educational goals among a sample of kk] nonrespondents from nine colleges 
showed a stronger interest in taking courses of interest than was evident 
among respondents (Appendix C) . 

There were statistically significant differences in educational goal by 
sex and by race^ Hen were more inclined to list a transfer goal, and women 
were more inclined to list a career goal. Blacks tended to be more interested 
in career goals than whites. 

The American Council on Education conducted a national survey of entering 
full-time freshmen^ Fall 1972* In response to the question about highest de- 
gree planned anywhere, 7 percent of the two-year college students said> "None,'* 
20 percent said AA degree^ and the remaining 73 percent said the bachelor's 
degree or higher* Even allowing for the fact that the current study included 
part*time students^ it would appear that Maryland entering students were less 
concerned about extended degree attainment than their national counterparts. 
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Figure 1 

Educational Goals of the Respondents 




Shaded area demotes AA degree goal 52% 
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Data provided by the American College Testing Program about full-time Maryland 
community college freshmen in the Fall of 1972 showed that 5 percent were in- 
terested in no degree, 31 percent aspired to an AA degree, and 6^ percent were 
interested in a bachelor^s degree or above. This data is not a direct com- 
parison with the 1972 FoIIow-Up Study» since the ACT information includes only 
full-time students at colleges that required the ACT service. 

Analysis of educational goals and programs indicated that the program is 
not always a good indication of purpose for attending the community college. 
For example, 28 percent of the students in transfer programs did not have 
transfer as their educational goal- Thirty-five percent of the students in 
career programs listed transfer as their primary educational goal. The goals 
of special students were equally divided among transfer^ career, and courses 
of interest, 

I . 2 What proportion of the respondents stated that they achieved their edu- 
cational goals? 

Sixty percent of the respondents stated that they achieved their educa- 
tional goals, an increase of 5 percent from the 1971 Study (Table k) . For 
this analysis, only students who had not changed their goals and who were no 
longer enrolled in the community college were considered. Educational goal 
achievement in a sample of kk\ nonrespondents from nine colleges indicated a 
rate of goal achievement only 1 percent less than the goal achievement re- 
ported by the respondents. Nickens (1376) studied convBunity college students 
in Florida and reported that 58 percent of the students accomplished the goal 
they had hoped to reach when they enrolled; the Maryland study found similar 
results^ with 60 percent goal achievement. 

Table k 

Educational Goal Achievement among Respondents 



Group 


19/1 




1972 




Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Total 


2,382 


55^o 


3.355 


60^ 


Sex 










Male 


1,075* 


53 


' 1.507 


58 


Femal e 


1 ,200'^ 


58 


1.790 


60 


Race 










Black 


136^ 


37 


238 A 




White 


2,165" 


57 


3 » 029V; 


60 


Other 


25''' 


61 


5)v; 


62 



" Differences within each study are significant at 
the -01 level- 
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Educational goal achievement was analyzed by sex and race^ While no sig- 
nificant differences were found by sex, a significantly higher proportion qf 
whites stated that they achieved their educational goals than blacks. Similar 
significant differences in goal achievement by race were found In the 1971 
Study. Sedlacek and others (1976) found that black commuting students at a 
large university tended to be older; to be married; if female, to travel 
further; and to spend more time and money to conmiute than whites. Blacks were 
also more likely to receive lower grades and were more interested in counsel- 
ing services than whites^ It could be that there are real cultural and racial 
differences, and that college^ must make a greater accofumodat ion to these dlf'^ 
ferences. Wilson (1975) has suggested the need for an in-depth study of sub* 
cultures of black commuters so that more effective student services can be 
provided . 

There were statistically significant differences in the rate of reported 
goal achievement by the students* educational goats. Slxty*four percent of 
the students with a transfer goal stated that this was achieved, compared to 
50 percent goal achievement for career development goals and 59 percent 
achievement of the courses of interest goaK 

I +3 What was the graduation rate among those whose goal was an AA degree ? 

Forty*five percent of the respondents with an AA goal had received the 
degree within three and one-half years from the time of entry. Not included 
in this analysis were students who changed their goals or students who were 
currently enrolled (Table 5)* A similar percentage was achieved by the stu* 
dents in the 1971 Study. 

Table 5 

Degree Achievement among Respondents whose Goal Was an AA Degree 



Group 


1971 




1972 




Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Total 


968 


^13^ 


I .268 




Sex 










Hale 




39 


568 ^' 




Female 




^17 


700* 




Race 










Black 


67* 


30 


86^' 


32 


Whi te 






1,155^ 


^17 


Other 




35 


20* 


38 


Program Type 










Transfer 


563 


^13 


703 


kS 


Career 


399 


^17 


529 


k8 


Special 


1) 


13 


38 


22 



^ Differences within each study are significant at the 
.01 level. 
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Achievement of an AA goal was analyzed by sex, race, and program type. 
Females and vghites were significantly more Mkely to achieve their AA goal- 
Similar significant differences were found in the IS7l Study, AA goal achieve* 
ment was only slightly higher among students in career programs than among 
students In transfer programs- The existence of a handful of persons achieving 
an AA goal as special students illustrates a problem with the data^ since it 
is not possible for a special student to receive an AA degree. Since students 
often begin iheir college career as a special student and declare a program at 
or near graduation, it could be that some student records were not changed to 
reflect the true exit curriculum. 

I , k What proportion of the respondents graduated ? 

Among all students in the study^ 21 )>ercent had received an AA degree 
within three and one"hal f years after entrance- In the 1971 Study, the figure 
was 22 percent- The overall graduation rate was less than half the graduation 
rate among those whose goal was graduation and who did not change their goal. 
About I percent of all respondents had received a certificate. 

Comparison of respondents with nonrespondents at two large colleges sug** 
gests hat the true overall graduation rate was somewhat lower than 21 per- 
cent. Among ^,7^0 respondents and nonrespondents, the graduation rate was 
percent (Appendix CK 

Figure 2 provides a graphic display of the AA goals of students and their 
success- The figure characterizes the complexity in assessing student success 
in community colleges. Column 2 shows that 82 percent of the respondents were 
enrolled in programs that could possibly result in an associate degree. Col- 
umn 3 shows that only 21 percent of all the respondents had received an asso- 
ciate degree within three and one*'half years from entry- Similar information 
has been quoted by others to depict a problem with community colleges, Astin 
(1972) conducted a four-year follow-up of the class of I970, concluding that 
community colleges tended to have a higher dropout rate than four^-year insti** 
tutions, Astin attributed this difference to lower motivation and the lack of 
academic preparation on the part of community college students- 

However, column h shows that only 50 percent of the respondents were in- 
terested in achieving an associate degree- A sizeable number of the students 
with associate degree goals changed their goal during their time at the com- 
munity college (column S)^^ Column 6 shows that ^5 percent of the respondents 
who did not change their goal achieved an AA degree; this rate !s more than 
double the "success rate" seen in the overall percentage of students receiving 
an AA degree. The findings confirm work by Nickens (1976) v^io concluded that 
the apparent lower motivation of many community college students is actually 
a lack of desire to earn a degree. Attending college to develop certain knowl- 
edge and skill apart from a degree can be viewed as a legitimate educational 
pursuit, and its success can be evaluated- 

J - 5 What proportion of the respondents was still enrolled ? 

Fourteen percent of the respondents were still enrolled at their commu- 
nity college in Spring 1976, an identical percentage with the 197' Study, 
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Figure 2 

Degree Aspirations and Achievement among Respondents 
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Based upon a study of nonrespondents at two large colleges, the true percent- 
age still enrolled is probably somewhat lower (Appendix C) . Of course, stu'" 
dents who are reported as still enrolled have not necessarily been continuously 
enrolled since Fall 1972- Some respondents may have left the college for one 
or more semesters and re-entered. A statewide occupational student fo]low*up 
study in Virginia indicated that 15 percent of the students were still enrolled 
In a community college two to five years after entrance (Eyier, Kelly, and 
Snyder, 197^; the comparable figure in the Maryland study was H percent^ 

Significant differences were found in the rate of current enrollment by 
program type. Eighteen percent of the students in career programs were still 
enrolled, while only 12 percent of the transfer and special students were 
still enrolled. Similar significant differences were also found in the 1971 
Study. 

1 . 6 What were the reasons for discontinuing attendance at the college? 

The three reasons given most often by the respondents were employment, 
A2 percent; personal/marriage, 28 percent; and lack of financial support, 21 
percent (Table 6). The analysis of reasons for leaving the community college 
was only conducted among respondents who stated that they did not achieve 
their educational goal. Each respondent could list up to three reasons for 
leaving. Personal and marriage were two separate reasons in the 1971 Study, 
inflating the number of responses. Accounting for this difference in the 
questionnaire, the reasons for leaving were quite similar in the 1971 and 
1972 Studies. 

Table 6 

Reasons for Leaving the Community College 



1971 1972 



Fteason 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Employment 




he 


M86 


kz 


Persona 1/Marr iage 


1 ,062 


55 


802 


28 


Lack of financial support 


((01 


21 


582 


21 


Lack of i nterest 


its I 


23 


537 


19 


Change in educat lona 1 ♦goal 


352 


18 


520 


18 


Dissatisfaction with the college 


NA 




372 


13 


Transferred 


315 


16 


310 


II 


Moved 


U9 


8 


191 


; 


Mill tary 


106 


6 


103 


k 


NA - Not avai lable 
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A new possible reason for leaving was tabulated in the 1972 Study, "Dis- 
satisfaction with the college-" Thirteen percent of the respondents listed 
this as their reason for leaving th^ college^ emphasizing the need to explore 
in greater detail the specific ways that colleges hinder educational progress. 

In the Virginia follow*-up study of occupational students, the following 
reasons for leaving were given: employment, 33 percent; personal/marriage^ 
31 percent; lack of financial support, 15 percent; lack of interest, 16 per- 
cent; and change of educational goal, 7 percent. The Virginia study made no 
provision for a student to state dissatisfaction with the college as a reason 
for leavinQ. However, the general pattern of reasons for leaving are quite 
similar in the Virginia and Maryland studies. 

2.0 Career development 

2* t What proportion of the respondents was employed full-time where career 
development was their goal? 

Seventy-four percent of the respondents were employed full-time where 
career development was their educational goal (Table 7). The analysis ex- 
cluded respondents who thanged their educational goals and those still en^ 
rolled at the community college. Career goal achievement was analyzed by sex 
and race. Significantly more male respondents achieved career goals, and 
such differences were found in both the 1971 snd 1972 Studies* However, no 
significant differences were found by race in either study in the rate of 
career goal achievement. 

Table 7 

Employment among Respondents whose Goal was Career Development 



TgTl 1972 



Croup 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Total 


1,052 . 


m 


t,'»l6 


7« 


Career programs only 


637 


76 


826 


75 


Sex 










Hale 




81 


558^' 


81 


Fema I e 


537* 


67 


829'^ 


70 


Race 










Black 


I3t 


76 


182 


71 


White 


890 


73 


1,20** 


7'» 


Other 


7 


5** 


15 


71 



Differences within each study are significant at the .01 level. 
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2.2 What jJroport ion of the respondents was employed full-time? Part-time? 

Seventy-one percent of the respondents were employed, 55 percent full- 
time and 16 pe/cent part-time. Among those who were employed, ^6 pi^rcent held 
the same Job as while they were attending the college and 5^ percent were in 
new jobs since leaving the college- In the 1971 Study^ 73 percent of the re- 
spondents were employed^ 56 percent full~*time and 17 percent part-time. Among 
^^1 nonrespondents from nine colleges, 77 percent were employed^ suggesting 
that the true employment rate in the population is somewhat higher than the 
71 percent reported by the respondents. 

In the Virginia follow-up study of occupational students, 77 percent were 
employed (Eyler^ Kelly, and Snyder, 197^)- The comparable figure in the Mary- 
land study was 71 percent. 

Employment was analyzed by highest degree earned at the c<xnmunity college 
and program type. Significant differences were found in both cases. Respon- 
dents vjho had received a certificate or no award were more likely to be em- 
ployed full-time than those who received an AA degree. Respondents from career 
programs and special students were more likely to be ef^ptoyed full-time than 
those from transfer programs. 

Figure 3 provdes a graphic display of career goals of students and their 
success. Column 2 shows that only 3^ percent of the respondents were enrolled 
in programs designed for career development. Column 3 shows that 55 peic<;nt 
of the respondents were employed full-time within three and one-half years 
from entry. Only 32 percent of the respondents listed career development as 
their goal upon entrance to the college (column k) . Column 5 reflects a drop 
from the changes in career goals and students still enrolled. Column 6 shows 
that 7^ percent of the respondents with an unchanged career goal were employed 
full-time. Only 55 percent of all respondents were employed full-time. 

2.3 What proportion of the full-time employees held jobs in their trained 
field? 

Seventy^three percent of the respondents who were employed full-time held 
*he jobs that were either directly or somewhat related to their community col- 
lege program (Table 8). The analysis included only respondents who were in 
career programs. 

Table 8 

Relationship of the Respondents* Program to their Employment 



T971 r572 



Rrjationshtp 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Directly related 


570 


1^7 


799 




Somewhat related 


3U 


26 




26 


Hot related 


338 


28 


i»70 


28 
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Figure 3 



Career Development Aspirations and Achievement among Respondents 
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The Virginia follow-up study of occupational students found that 60 per- 
,cent held a first job that was dire*-tly or somev;!iat related to their college 
program- Seventy-two percent held a present job that was directly or some- 
what related to their cofnmunity college program- The latter figure is most 
comparable to the Maryland figure of 73 percent and shows a striking stmi** 
larity- 

2- Where were the full-time career respondents employed ? 

Nearly one half of the full"time career respondents were employed in the 
same county as their community college* Th*rty-seven percent were employed 
in some other Maryland location^ and the reraining were employed out"of^state 
(Table 9). Data from the l97l Study were quite similar- The Virginia follow- 
up study of occupational students showed that 92 percent were employed in 
their home state or the District of Columbia- The corresponding figure in the 
1972 Maryland Study was 93 percent- 
Table 9 

Employment Location of Respondents 







1971 




1972 


Locat ion 




Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Same county as community college 


6)2 


50 


833 


^19 


Other Maryland county 




225 


18 


288 


17 


Baltimore Ci ty 




191 


16 


336 


20 


Washington^ D- C- 




85 


7 


117 


7 


Delaware 




5 




3 




Pennsylvania 




33 


3 


25 


2 


V t rg 1 n 1 a 




19 


2 


31 


2 


West Vi rginia 




10 


1 


11 


1 


Other s'^e 




50 




55 


3 


2.5 Among career students 


in their 


trained field, what was 


the averag 


e 


initial salary of respondents who obtained 


their first 


ful 1 -time 


job 


after leaving the college? Of 


those who held the same 


ful 1 -time 


job 


while attending the co 


1 lege? 










For the same two groups, what were the average current 


sa lar i es? 


(Also, 



by graduates and nongraduatesJ 
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Table 10 presents data in response to the abo\^e research questions. Com- 
parable data were not available from the 197' Study- While an increase in 
salary is shown for each category of respondents^ the data must be interpreted 
with caution. The time that has elapsed between the salary upon leaving and 
the salary in Spring 1975 is different in each category- For example, a per- 
son who received an AA degree in two years would have one and one-half years 
to increase hfs or her salar/- Another person may have taken three years to 
achieve an AA degree and would have worked less than one year; yet this per- 
son would be included in the ^ame category as the person who graduated In two 
years. The average salary of nongraduates appears to have grown faster than 
that of AA graduates. However, the AA graduates have been working for a 
shorter time, and therefore a direct comparison is not possible^ In any events 
it is clear that the respondent who entered a new job received a higher initial 
salary if he or she held an AA degre^^. 

Table 10 

Mean Salary of Respondents Employed Full'time 
In their Trained Field, |972 Study 



Salary upon leaving Salary 
Group Commun i ty Col lege Spring 1975 



New job 


$ 6,977 


$ 9,ii25 


AA graduates 


7,it86 


9,636 


Nongraduates 


6,it69 


9,212 


Same job as while attending 


8»972 


n .258 


AA graduates 


7»7I7 


9.'t7] 


Nongraduates 


9,t8it 


n »528 



NOTE: Data from the I97l Study is not available, 

2-6 Was there a significant relationship between salary and job location 
among full''time career respondents? Between salary and age ? 

A Pearson correlation coefficient was computed to test the relationship 
between age and initial salary and between age and present salary- The corre- 
lations were -40 and -31 respectively, and both were statistically significant 
(,0I)- While these relationships were statistically significant, age accounted 
for only 10 to |6 percen": of the variance in salary, s'jggesting that many other 
factors than age were related to salary- Further research should be done among 
persons holding new or the same job and among degree and non-degree holders. 

A chi-square statistic was computed to test the relationship between em- 
ployment location and initial salary and between employment location and 
present salary- Both tests were statistically siyniffcant (.01). Respondents 
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employed in Baltimore and Washington^ D. C. appeared to earn higher salaries 
than persons employed in the same county as their community college. 

2// Did the community college career program increase theoretical understand* 
ing? Increase job skills? Help to get a job? Help to get a prdnotion 
or salary increase? 

Information about the above research questions is shown in Table It* 
which shcnvs number and percent ^*yes* answers among full-time employees in a 
job related to therr' program'. The analysis included career program students 
only. While most respondents stated that their community college programs 
increased theoretical understanding and job skills, only about half reported 
that the programs helped them obtain their jobs and get salary increases or 
promotions. On each of the four types of assistance, the percentages dropped 
between the 197) and 1972 Studies. 

Table II 

Employment Assistance Provided by Career Programs 

19/1 1972 

Type of Assistance Number Percent Number Percent 



f ncr eased theoret t ca I 



understand) ng 


/08 


90 


1.015 


88 


Increased job skills 


688 


86 


952 


83 


Helped to obtain job 


398 


57 




ii9 


Helped to obtain salary increases 
and/or promotions 


3*16 


51 


m 





3- Transfer 

3- I What proportion of the respondents transferred when transfer was their 
goal ? 

Sixty-eight percent of the respondents transferred among those whose goal 
was transfer- This compares with a 65 percent transfer rate in the 1971 Study 
(Table 12). The analysis excluded respondents who changed their educational 
goals and those still enrolled at the community college- Transfer goal 
achievement was analyzed by sex and race- While there were no differences in 
transfer goal achievement by sex, blacks experienced a significantly lower 
rate of transfer goal achievement than whites or menibers of other minority 
races- However, transfer goal achievement among blacks increased between the 
1971 and 1972 Studies- 
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Table 12 

Transfer among Respondents whose Goal was Transfer 



Group^ 


I97I 




1972 




Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Total 






2,055 


68^ 


Transfer programs only 


NA 




I»'t96 


71 


Sex 










Hale 


858 


65 


M36 


69 


Fema ) e 


629 


ek 


909 


67 


Race 










Black 


8IA 


hi 




5^1 


Wh i te 




66 


I,860A 


69 


Other 


17* 


81 


i,5A 


7^1 



- Differences within each study are significant at the ,01 level. 



NA = Not aval lable 



3 - 2 What proportion of the respondents transferred? 

Among all respondents^ 3^ percent too)^ some courses at a transfer insti" 
tution* Eighty-one percent of these respondents were full"time transfer stu" 
dents and 19 percent were part-time- In this study^ transfer refers to any 
work at another college or university sin^^e leaving the cocmnunity college- It 
does not necessarily mean transfer work at the time the questionnaire was ad- 
ministered, A survey of kk\ nonrespondents from nine colleges indicated that 
30 percent had transferred^ suggesting that the true rate of transfer was some- 
what lower than the 3^ percent reported by the respondents* The Virginia, 
follow"up study of occupational students indicated that 28 percent continued 
their education after leaving the community college (Eyier, Kelly, and Snyder, 
IS?'*)* compared with ?8 percent in the Maryland study. 

Figure k provides a graphic d;i;play of transfer goals and student sue* 
cess- Column 2 shows that only kZ percent of the respondents were enrolled 
in prograrrs that were designed for transfer- Column 3 shows that 38 [percent 
of all respondents had transferred within three and one"half years from entry- 
OnJy 50 percent of the respondents entered the college with transfer as their 
educational goal. This number can be reduced by the number of respondents 
who changed their goals or were still enrolled at the community college (col- 
umn 5)- A^nong respondents with an unchanged transfer goa!^ 68 percent trans* 
ferred^ as shown in column 6- Thus^ the rate of transfer goal achievement is 
nearly double the percentage of students that transferred among all persons 
in the study- 
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Figure k 

Transfer Aspirations and Achievement among Respondents 
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3 - 3 To what colleges and universities did the respondents transfer? 

Three fourths of all respondents transferred to a Maryland institution, 
including 31 percent to the University of Maryland and 26 percent to a Mary- 
land State college (Table 13)* Except for an increase in the proportion of 
respondents transferring to other Maryland community colleges, the instttu" 
tions selected for transfer were quite similar in the l97l Study. 

Table 13 

Transfer Institutions of the Respondents 



\ ] 1971 1972 

Insti tilt ion Number Percent Number Percent 

Maryland 

University of Maryland 632 29 879 31 

Public State college 566 26 758 26 

Private four-year I69 8 2\k 8 

Community College 53 3 I89 7 

Technical -commercial 2 kS 2 

Private two-year 6 - II 

Non-Maryland 

Public four-year 299 \^ 386 I3 

Private four-year 226 II 28't 10 

Publ ic two-year 713 55 2 

Private two-year 82 k 1 3 1 

Technical -commercial 10 1 3't I 



3- What proportion of the respondents transferred to programs that were re- 
lated to their community college program? 

Over four fifths of the respondents transferred to a program that was 
either directly or somewhat related to their community college program (Tablo 
1^). Similar experiences were reported in the 1971 Study. In the Virginia 
follow-up study of occupational students, 75 percent transferred to a major 
that was directly or somewhat related to their community college program, com- 
pared with 83 percent in the Maryland study. However, the Virginia study only 
concerned students from occupational programs. 
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Table U 

Relationship of the Respondents Conmunity College Programs 
to their Transfer Programs 



wi rsTi 



Relationship 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Directly related 


},068 


50 


1,372 


kB 


Somewhat related 


775 


36 




35 


Not related 


305 




^163 


16 



3- 5 How many credits did respondents lose in the transfer process? 

3-6 What was the grade point average of the respondents at the transfer 
institutions"? 

3 »7 How satisfied were the respondents with their preparation for transfer 
work? 

Table 15 displays information related to the above questions. Over half 
of the respondents lost no credit hours in transfer, and nearly three fourths 
lost three credits or less. Over half of the respondents reported receiving a 
grade point average of 3-0 or above. Thirty percent of the respondents said 
they were extremely satisfied Vtth their preparation for transfer work^ and an 
additional 60 percent said they were satisfied. 

Responses on all three of these variables were quite similar in the lS7l 
Study. For example^ J} percent of the 1971 respondents lost three credits or 
less in transfer; among the 1972 respondents, the figure was 73 percent* In 
the 1371 Study, 92 percent were either satisfied or extremely satisfied v/ith 
their preparation for transfer. In the 1972 Study, the comparable figure was 
91 percent. 
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Table 15 

Success of Respondents In Transfer Institutions 



Variable 


1971 




1972 




Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Credit hours lost in transfer 










None 


992 


^19 


1,39^1 


53 


1 ~i 


LLl 
HH 1 


LL 


?3!> 


Ofi 


k'(> 




12 


307 


12 


7*12 


181 


9 


21^1 


8 


13-20 


88 


k 


103 


k 


21 or more 


59 


3 


80 


3 


Grade point average 










Below 2.0 


66 


3 


72 


3 




300 


. \k 


377 




2-5-2-9 


666 


32 


815 


30 


3-0-3-^* 


685 


33 


9^17 


35 


Above 3 - 5 


361 


17 


^195 


18 


Satisfaction with preparation 










Unsatisfied 


176 


8 


Ikl 


9 


Satisfied 


1,210 


57 


1,711 


61 


Extremely satisfied 


738 


35 




30 



k - Student satisfaction 

What proportion of the resj>ondents were satisfied with the quality of 
instruction? With the quality of student support services? 

Four out of five respondents said they were satisfied with the quality 
of instruction^ and more than three out of five said they were satisfied with 
the quality of student support services (Table 16) ^ Examples of student sup- 
port services are counseling, student activities^ registration, etc. Similar 
questions were not asked in the 1971 Study. 

k.l What proportion of the respondents would recommend their program of study^ 
to a f ri end? 

Seventy-nine percent of the respondents said they would recommend their 
program of study to a friend, up from 7^* percent in the 1971 Study- In a 
sample of kk\ non respondents from nine colleges, 88 percent said they would 
recommend their program of study to a friend- While it is possible that the 
telephone interviews were distorted by a desire to please the interviewer^ ft 
is possible that the true percentage that would recommend their program of 
study is higher than 79 percent- In the Virqinia fotlow-up study of oc- 
cupational students^ the questionnaire did not include a provision for 
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answering ''uncertain,** However^ 90 percent of the Virginia students said that 
they would recommend their program of study at the community college {Trufant^ 
Kelly» and Pullen^ 197^). Excluding the **uncertain** responses in the 1972 
Maryland Study^ the proportion recommending their program is identical. 

The recommendation of a community college program was analyzed by the 
type of program in which the respondent was enrolled. No significant differ- 
ences were founds indicating that transfer^ career^ and special students all 
recommend thetr community college program at the same rate. Since special 
students tend to take courses in line with their personal needs^ it is parti-* 
cularly interesting to find that special students would recommend their edu~ 
cational **program*^ as often as students in a transfer or career program. It 
is possible that special students consider themselves to be in a program^ re- 
gardless of how the coll^ege may offfciaPy classify them- 

3 What proportion of the respondents would recommend their college to a 
friend? 



Eighty-seven percent of the respondents would recommend thei r communi ty 
college to a friend, up slightly from the I97l Study- To illustrate this sen- 
timent, one respondent wrote> ^*, - - is a great college-'* Another wrote> ** . 
- ,-«Community College was an excellent experience for me and gave me confidence 
to pursue more education,** 

Table 16 



Respondents* Overall Evaluation of their Community College 

1971 1972 

Quest i on Number Percen t Number Percen t 



Were you satisfied with the 

nii^lifv nf in*;friir.f Inn? 



Yes 


Mot available 


6,150 


82 


Mo 


Mot avai t able 


5^17 


7 


Uncerta in 


Mot available 


765 


10 


Were you satisfied with the 








student support services? 








Yes 


Mot available 




63 


Mo 


Mot avai lable 


1 ,090 


15 


Uncerta in 


Mot available 


1.632 


22 


Would you recommend to a friend 








your program of study at this 








community college? 








Yes 


^1,039 7^1 


5. 961 


79 


No 


^155 8 


67^1 


9 


Uncerta in 


978 18 


899 


12 


Would you recommend this college 








to a friend? 








Yes 


k,SSZ 8^1 


6,572 


87 


Mo 


255 5 


339 


k 


Uncerta i n 


6^13 12 


6^13 


9 
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Sunimary and Implications 

Summary 

The central problem addressed in this study was that Maryland community 
colleges and the State Board for Community Colleges had Insufficient Informa* 
tion about the outcomes of the communitV college education. Such information 
is necessary to improve the quality of education. The primary purpose of the 
study was to help Maryland community colleges evaluate the extent to which 
they are assisting students in achieving their educational goals> their irane- 
diate career development^ and'their preparation for transfer to senior col~ 
leges and universities. The research was a joint project of the State Board 
for Ccwnmunity Colleges and the Maryland Community College Research Group. 

Specific research questions were directed toward five areas: student 
educational goats^ goal achievement, career development^ transfer^ and satis- 
faction with college. Questionnaires were sent to 19>63'* persons who were 
first-time students in a Maryland community college, Fall 1972. The response 
rate among those receiving the questionnaires was kB percent. A sequential 
sampling procedure was used to test for nonrespondent bias^ and significant 
differences were found between respondents and nonrespondents. In general^ 
the respondents were more academically successful and more likely to have 
transferred* 

Student educational goals . About half of the respondents said that their 
primary educational goal was a preparation for transfer^ one third career de*- 
velopment, and one sixth to obtain courses of interest. Only half of the re- 
spondents listed an associate in arts degree as their goal. 

Goal achievement . Sixty percent of the respondents stated that they 
achieved their primary educational gcals. While there were no differences in 
the rate of goal achievement between men and women, black respondents reported 
a significantly lower rate of goal achievement than white respondents. How- 
ever^ the rate of goal achievement among blacks increased from the 1971 Study. 
While only 21 percent of all respondents had received AA degrees^ k5 percent 
of the respondents whose goal was an AA had earned the degree. 

Career development . Seventy-four percent of the respondents were employed 
full-time when career development was their educational goal. While there were 
no differences in the rate at which blacks and whites achieved their career 
goals> men achieved their career goals significantly more often than women. 
Considering all respondents ap^-t from their original goals> 71 percent were 
employed, 55 percent full^t id 16 percent part-time. Among the full-time 
employees from career prograni. ^ 73 percent were employed in jobs that were 
either directly or somewhat related to their community college program. One 
half of the full-time career respondents were employed in the same county as 
their community college. Over four fifths of the respondents from career pro^ 
grams who held full-time jobs said that their theoretical understanding and 
job skills were increased at the community college. Nearly half of this group 
said that their community college education helped them to obtain a job or to 
obtain salary increases or promotions. 
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Transfer . Sixty^eight percent of the respondents transferred when their 
goal was transfer. While there were no differences in the rate at which trans* 
fer goals were achieved by men and women, black students achieved transfer 
goals at a significantly lower rate than white students. However^ the rate of 
transfer goal achievement for blacks increased from the 1971 Study. Consider* 
ing all respondents apart from their original goal, 38 percent transferred^ 
with most transfer students attending either the University of Maryland or a 
Maryland State college. Over half of the respondents lost no credit hours in 
transfer .and nearly three fourths lost three credits or less. Over half of 
the respondents received a grade point average of 3-0 or above. Thirty per* 
cent of the respondents said that they were extremely satisfied with thetr 
preparation for transfer^ and an additional 60 percent said they were satis* 
fied. 

Student satisfaction . Four out of five respondents said they were satis* 
fied with the quality of instruction and more than three out of five said they 
were satisfied with the quality of student support services. Examples of stu* 
dent support services are counseling, student activities^ registration^ etc. 
Seventy-nine percent of the respondents said they would reconvnend their commu* 
nity college program of study to a friend. No significant differences were 
found among transfer, career^ and special students in the rate at which they 
would reconnmend their program. Eighty*seven percent of the respondents stated 
that they would reconfvnend their community college to a friend. 

ImpI ications 

Student educational goals . Colleges should consider assessing student 
educational goals at each registration. There are two variables to be assessed 
the first is the student*s degree aspiration and the second is the student's 
personal goaU such as immediate career development or transfer. The fo|low*up 
study has shown that programs are not a valid indicator of educational goals. 
Many students in career programs aspire to transfer and vice versa. Without 
an assessment of student goals^ nothing is known about the growing number of 
students who do not declare a program and are classified as special students. 
Since the follow-up study also showed that students often change their educa- 
tional goals, it would be insufficient to assess goals only upon entry to the 
college or even once a year. In order to understand and be responsive to stu^ 
dent educational needs, goals should be assessed at every registration. It 
is suggested that the Maryland Community College Research Group take the ini* 
tiative to develop standardized questions for assessing degree and personal 
educational goals that could be included on all Maryland community college 
reg i strat ion forms . 

Definition of student success . A new effort must be made to inform edu- 
cators and citizens about what constitutes success in a community college. The 
follow-up study not only found that half of the incoming students did not want 
an AA degree, but that nongraduates get jobs, receive increases in salary^ and 
even recommend their experiences to their friends. The common definition of 
the term ^*dropout*^ and its negative connotation of failure must be changed. 
The Program Proposal Manual and the Quantitative Program Data Monitoring Sys- 
tem of the State Board for Community Colleges should be revised to describe 
success in terms of student goals and criteria beyond program completion, such 
as educational goal achievement and employment of nongraduates. 
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Racial d i f f erences i n student success . There is a need for detailed re- 
sea rci7"aboi7t~The~po5TrbT^^ experience less success than 
white students in Maryland community colleges^ This study found that on three 
key dimensions, white respondents were more successful than black respondents: 
rate of achieving educational goals^ rate of AA goal achievement, and the rate 
of transfer goal achievement. Research is needed to determi ne whether these 
differences are real, and if so^ why the differences exist. 

Concept of a program in the community college . The trad i tional concept 
of a program in Maryland community colleges should be reconsidered^ An in- 
creasing number of students are enrolling as special students^ declining to 
make a commitment to any particular program^ The follow-up study has shown 
that only a minority of students complete an academic program and that sp-^cial 
students rate their educational experiences as highly as students who wer& en- 
rolled in a specific transfer or career program. In short, fewer students are 
using the traditional program structure and they are being successful as spe- 
cial students* ft is suggested that the State Board for Community Colleges 
and the Program Development Council review the traditional definition of a 
program and consider alternate ways to plan^ structure^ implement, and evaluate 
educational experiences * 

Career and personal adjustment * ft is suggested that further research be 
conducted on the massive adjustments that apparently take place between the 
students* initial goals and what they ultimately do after leaving the community 
college. The follow-up study showed that a considerable proportion of students 
entered a community college aspiring to an associate degree and transfer to an- 
other college* In reality, few students transferred and even fewer achieved 
the AA degree* Further research could explore whether this adjustment is real 
or imposed* A "reaT' adjustment is defined as a genuine reconcil iation of per- 
sonal attitudes and abilities with the demands of the world of work* White 
often painful, real adjustment is positive. To the extent that the student's 
adjustment is real, the research could investigate the ways in which community 
colleges are helping or hindering this process. An adjustment can be defined 
as ''imposed" if the disparity between initial goals and actual outcomes is Im- 
posed upon students from causes beyond their control. For example, do some 
persons become turned off by the academic life and change thetr goals because 
of a frustration with classroom or college experience? Further research would 
help to determine if the student adjustment process is real or imposed and sug- 
gest ways to deal with it. 

Frequency and use of the fol low*up study . The State Board for Community 
Colleges and the Maryland Corrmunity College Research Group should review the 
frequency and use of the Statewide follow-up study. The follow-up study has 
shown that few differences can be detected between one year and the next, sug- 
gesting that the study need only be repeated every other year or even every 
third year. After three trials, the Statewide follow-up study has shown that 
it is extreme^ly difficult to achieve a high rate of response when surveying 
the entire population of entering first-time students in Maryland. A low rate 
of response represents a serious problem, for there was an insufficient re- 
sponse to warrant conclusions about most career programs* Recommendations re- 
garding the frequency and use of follow-up information should be related to 
the work of the Program Development Council, the review of the Program Proposal 
Manua 1 , and the Quantitative Program Data Monitoring System of the State Board 
for Commun i ty Colleges* 
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Appendix A 



Participating Colleges 

Allegany Community College 
Anne Arundel Community College 
Community College of Baltimore 
Catonsville Community College 
Cecil Community College 
Charles County Community College 
Chesapeake College 
Oundalk Community College 
Essex Community College 
Frederick Community College 
Garrett Community College 
Hagerstown Junior College 
Harford Community College 
Howard Community College 
Montgomery Community College 
Prince George's Community College 
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MARYLAND PUBLIC COMMUNITY COLLEGES 
STUDENT FOLLOW-UP STUDY 
QUESTIONNAIRE 

Maryland's Public Community Colleges '1971 
Maryland State Board for Community Colleges 

Dear Student: 

Originally the purpose of Community Colleges in Maryland, as in other states, was to provide the first two 
years of 3 baccalaureate program. Over ftie years, however, they have become more comprehensive In the scope 
of their curricular offerings. Therefore, in order that we may assess how well these programs are serving the 
Maryland public, we ask you to complete this questionnaire. 

For your convenience a preaddressed and stamped return envelope is enclosed. 
Thank you for your assistance and cooperation. 

Sincerely yours, >o 

' f Alfred C. O'Connelt 
Executive Director 

Maryland State Board for Communily Colleges 



PART I. GENERAL INFORMATION 

A, Indicate to which one of the following groups you consider yourself befor^mg, 
1- White 4- Spanish Surnamed American 
2. Black 5, American Indian 
3- Oriental 6- Other (specify) 



B. Please indicate your year of high school graduation ^ 
schooJ equivalency diploma (year of GED). 



(year) or the year you acquired the high 



C. Please indicate the type of program you Pursueo In hi'x school. 

1. College parallel 4, Health Occupations 

2. Agriculture 5, Home Economics 

3. Distributive Education 6. Business & Offic ^ Education 

D. Please indicate the geographic location of your high school 
1- Same county/city as this community college 

2. Other Maryland county 

3. An out-of state county 



7. Industrial Arts 

8. Technical Education 

9. Trade & lndustr*al Occupations 
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PART II. EDUCATIONAL GOALS UPON ENTRY TO THIS 
COMMUNITY COLLEGE (All students please respond to 
these items ( 



E. Please circle your one primary Purpose for first at- 
tendmg th*s community college. 



1. To obtain an A A. degree with plans to transfer 

2 To obtain an A A degree with plans for immediate 
empioymenl 

3. To obtain a certificate or diploma to uPgrade or 
improve sktlts 

4. To obtain trainmr^ m a special Program 

5 To take some college level courses before trans- 
fernng 

6 To take one or several courses of special interest 



F. Was your primary purpose, indicated above, achieved 
by the time you left this community college? 

1 Yes 2. No Of you resPOnd No. please answer 
G and H othenfl/ise proceed to I ) 



G Please indicate yo^i* intentions tovfard accompushing 
your purpose stated m (e) abov^. 

1. No further plans 

2 Still pursuing 

3. Hope to continue pursuit at a later date 



H What primary reasonCs) made you decide to discon- 
tinue attendance at this commumty college? (If more 
than One reason applies circie the two or three most 
important reasons ) 

1. Transferred 6. Entered milj*3fy service 

2. Employment 7. Lack of financial support 
3" Personal 8. Moved to another area 

4 Marriage 9 Change in educational goal 

5 lack of interest 10 Dissatisfaction with thfs college 



1. Old you attend this community college primarily un a 
■ part-time Or fulMime basis (Part^ime ^- less tJ an 12 
credit hours per term; full-time — 12 or more credit 
hours per term.) 

1 Part time 2. FulVtime 



J. The following items describe aspects and services of 
this community college. In the appropriate space to the 
right of each statement would you please check the 
degree to which you were satisfied? 

No 

Experience Highly Highly 

Wit h item Dissatisfied Satisfied 

1 2 3 4 5 6 



□ D □ □ □ □ 

□ □□□GO 

G □ □ □ □ a 

C □ □ G 



Dverail quality of 

instruction 
Faculty availability 

after class 
Faculty interest in 
students 

Ffeshnrtar^ orier^tMion O □ 
program 

Availability of cultural □ C □ □ □ D 
programs 

Assistance finding □ □ D □ □ □ 
employment 

Counseling for course □ □ □ □ 13 □ 
selection 

Counseling for per- □□□□□□ 

sonal problemts) 
Overall college □ □ G G □ O 

facilities 

Facilities m my □ G □ G TJ □ 

college program 
Student-faculty G G □ O □ □ 

relationships 

Student relationships □□□□□□ 
Student influence jn g □ H G □ O 

college decisions 
Variety of student □ G "j □ CiJ G 

extracurricular 

activities 

Variety of student G 0 G □ G G 
organizations 

Academic atmosphere G □ G □ Q G 
Overall college G G G G □ G 

atmosphere 

K. Would you recommend to a friend your program of 
study at this community college? 

L Yes 2 No 3. Uncertain 

L. Would you recommend this college to a friend? 
1. Yes 2. No 3. Uncertain 



PART 111. 

CURRENTLY EMPL OYED F O RMER STUDENTS fAll students 
who are n ow e ni pi oyed , eve n if y j^a nsf erred "to another 
inst^iiution, ShouTdTespon'd to these^uestyns ) "" ^ 

M Indicate the geographic location m whtch you are Pres* 
ently employed. 

L The same county/ City ^ Delaware 
this coiTtmunity college Pennsylvania 

2. Othercountym Maryland 7. Virginia 

3. Baltimore City 3 west Virginia 

4. Washington, DC. 9. Other out^of^town location 
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N. What is your current employment status? 
1. Part time 2. FulMime 

0. Have you changed jot>s betv^^een the time you left this 
community college and March, 1975' 

LYes 2- No 



been employed in your present job? 
6 10 years 
5- 11 years or more 



How fong have you 

1. Less than 1 year 4- 6 10 years 
2- 12 years 
3. 3^5 years 



Q. Please indicate both your initial emptoynrenl yearly 
salary upon leaving this community college and your 
pr esent employment yearly salary. 

Initial Salary; $ 



Present Salary; $. 



R. How did you locate your first job after leaving this 
community college? 

1. Faculty at thiS college 

2 This community college's placement office 

3. Employment agency 

4 Fomify or friend 

5. Newspaper 

6 Held same job while altendmg this college 

7 Other 

S- Indicate itie most accurate relationship between your 
progra-T) at this community college and your job- 

1 Program directly related to job 

2 Program somewhat related to job 
3. Program not at all related to job 

Please; rate your satisfaction with your present job- 



Highly 
Dissatisfied 



Highly 
Satisfied 





1" 


2 " 


3 


" 4 


Salary 


□ 


a 


□ 




Opportunities for 
salary maeases 


1 — ! 


□ 


□ 




Opportunities for 
advancement 






□ 


n 


Job enjoyment 




□ 


□ 


r- 


fringe benefits 






□ 


rt 


Job importance to you 


D 


□ 


□ 




Communication with 
superiors 


n 


□ 


□ 


1 * 



Old your educational prcgram at this community col- 
lege assist you in; 



Yes 



No 



Not 
Applicable 





1 


2 


3 


Increasing your theoretical 








understanding of skills 








required for your job 


D 


□ 


Q 


Increasing your abdities 








to perform skills 








required by your job 


□ 




□ 


Obtaining your job 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Obtaining saSary increases 








and/or promotions 


□ 


□ 


□ 



Would you please list the following information about 
your Current employment 

L Job title 



2- Nanrie and address of employer (Voluntary) 



Can employer be contacted? 
Q VES □ NO 



PART IV. 
FOR FORMER 



STUDENTS WHO HAVE SINCE TRANS- 
EbUCATlONAL" INSTITUTION 



'^J^K9 ^^9. ^.91^^.. _ 

(Please usejhe jhrst^nst^Utio^ 

Since [saving this comrnuntiy "college as your' reference rn 
respondVng^to ihese ^emsf ^ 

V. Immediately after leaving this community college, 
please indicate the type of insiftution to which you 
transferred. 

1. Another Maryland public community college 

2. A public Stale college in Maryland 

3. The University of Maryland 

4 Maryland private four year college or university 

5- A private two-year Maryland college 

6 Maryland technical or commercial school 

7- Out of stale four year Public college or university 

8^ Out of state four-year private college or university 

9. Ou^of-state iwo year public college 

10 Out of slate two^year private college 

1 1 - Out of'S^^£e technical or commercial school 

W, When you enrolled m the institution indicated in (V) 
above, circle your present enrollment status- 

L Part time 
2 Full l*me 

X- Please ind=c^lLt^ your enrollment classification when 
you enrolled in the institution indicated rn (V) above- 

L Freshman 4- Senior 

2, Sophomore 5 Graduate Student 

3. Junior 
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y. Check your overall grade point average at the institu^ 
tion in (v) above based on a 4*pcint scale. 

(1.) lessthanS.O (4.) 3.0-3.4 



(3.) 2.5-2.9 

Z. To what extent was your curriculum program at this 
community college related to your major at the fnsti- 
tulion indicated in (V) above? 

1. Otrectly related 

2. Somewhat * ilated 

3. Not relater 

AA. Please check the degree of satisfaction to which you 
feel this community college prepared you for addi- 
tional academic work? 

1. " '^-emely sal isf actor ily 

2. Satisfactorily 

3. Unsatisfactorily 

BB. How many credit fwurs earned at Ihis community col- 
lege vvere not accepted al the inslitution indicated In 
tV) above? 

1. All credit hours accePled 

2. Lost 1-3 credit hours 

3. Lost 4-6 credit hours 

4. Lost 7-12 credit hours 

5. Lost 13-20 credit hours 

Lost more than 21 credit hours 



THANK YOU FOR YOUR CONTINUED INTEREST IN MARYLANO^S COMMUNITY COLLEGES 



(2.) 2.0-2.4 



(5.) 3.5 and over 
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AAARYLAND PUBLIC COAAMUNITY COLLEGES 
STUDENT FaiOW-UP QUESTIONNAIRE 54701 

1972 Appendix B 

The purpose of thts quesrionnotre is to help yoor commomly college ond the Stote Boord for Communtty CoJIegei^ ossess hovv well 
iheir programs ore servmg the Morylond public. Pleose complere it promprly. even jf you only rook one or two courses, ond reJorn 
it m Ihe envelope provided. All on&w^rs will t»e strictly coi>Ude<\liol. Tho<\k you for your <3ssisto<\Ce. 



PART ONE Circle the opproprlote onswers. 

A Pleose jfKJicote your yeor of h*gh school groduotloi^ 
Of the yeor you ocquired the Kfgh school equrvolency 
dfpfomo 
(yeor) 

Pleose Circle the type of progrom yOu pursued in high 
school. 

^ 1 . College porollel 
40) ^ Agriculture 

3 Oi&tnbutive Educotron 

4 Heolth Occupotions 
5. Home Economics 

6 Busine&s & Office Educotion 

7 lr>dustnol Arts 

5, Technicol Educotion 

?■ Trode & Industnol Gccupotions 

C. Pleose circle the geogroph»c locotion of your high 
school. 

1 Some couMy/cily os Ihis community college 

2 Other AAoryiond county 

3 Out of AAorylond 

0. Pleose Circle one of the following groups you 
consider yourself belonging^ 
1 Amertcon Indion 
2. Asion 
3 Block 

Hisponic 
sf White 

E Pleose circle your one primory purpose for first 
ottending this community college 

1 To obtom on A. A. degree with plons to fron&fer 
7 To obtoin on A A degree w^rh plans for immedi 
ofe employment 

3 To obroin o cert ''ote to upgrode or improve skills 

4 To obtoin troinm , :n o specrol proQfom 

5 To lake some college level courses before trons. 
ternng 

6, To toke one or severol courses oi speciol interest 

F Wos your pnmory purpose, lodicoted <n Hem E. 
ochieved by the time you left fh*s cof^mu'^^ty college'^ 

I, Yes SKIP TO ITEM L 
^ 2 No GO TO ITEM 
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0 Please ctrde your mtenltons loword occompltshmg 
your purpose stoted "i Item ^* 

1. No further plons 
2 Still pursuing 

3. Hope to continue pursuit ot o letter dote 

H Whot prtmciry reos ons(s) mode you decide to discon^ 
tir>ue ottendonce oMh*s community college'* (If more 
thon or\e reoson opphes. cjrcle the tjAfO or three most 
^mpor^ont reosons.) 

1 tnteted m^htory service 

2 Dissottsfoction wifh this college 

3 lock of tinonciol support 

4 AAoved to onoJher oreo 

5 Chonge in educotionol goot 
6h Tronsferred 

7 Employment 

8 Personol/morrioge 

9 Lock o\ interest 

1 Did you ottend this community college pnmonly on o 
port. time or full Jifr»e basis'^ (Porl^time less thon 
12 credit hours per term fulUtime 12 or more 
credit hours per term) 

1. Port. lime 
^ 2 Full-time 

J Were you sotis^ifed with the quofity of instruction'^ 

1 Yes 

2 No 

3 Uncertoin 

K Were you sotrsfied with the student support services'^ 
(counseling student octivittes- registration, etc j 

1 Yes 

2 No 

3 Uncertoin 

L Would you recommend to o friend your progrom of 
srudy ot rhis community college^ 

1 Yes 

2 No 

3 Uncertoin 

M Would you recommend this college to o t'l^nd'^ 

I- Yes 

2 No 

3 Uncertoin 
NOW GO TO OTHER SIDE. 



PART TWO. 

CURRENTLY EMPLOYED [AO siudenis who ore now em- 
ployed should respond to these queslions.) 

N Circle the geographic locohon ir^ whKh you ore 
presently employed, ^ 

1 . Some ccur>ly/city os this commur^ily college 

2. Other county in Morylond 
3 Baltimore Cilv 

(54) A, Washington. D.C. 

5 Deiov^ore 

6 Pennsylvonio ' 

7 Virginio 

8 West Virginio 

9 Other Stole 

O Circle you. current employment stotus. 

1 Port- lime 
2. Full'hme 

P Did you hold this same |ob while ottendmg the com- 
munity college''^ 

J Yes 

2 No 

Q Pleosd indicote both your initial employment yeorly 
salory upon leo^/mg this community college ond your 
present employment yeorly solory 

% tniiiol Yeorly Solory 

$ Present Yeorly Solory 

R. Circle *he relotionship between yOur progron^ ot this 
community college and your job, 

1. Progrom directly reloted to job 
(67) 2. Progrom somewhat reloted to job 

3 Program not o* oU related to |ob 

5. Did your educational progrom ol this community coh 
lege assist you in 

Increosing yOur theo^eticoi understondmg of skills 
r$C|uired for your |ob' 

1 Yes 

2. No 

3^ Not oppUcobie 

Increosing your obilities to perform skills reC|uired 
by your job' 

K Yes 

2 No 

3. Not opplicoble 

Obtoinmg your (ob^ 

K Yes 
2 No 

3. Not opplicoble 

Obtoining solory mcreoses and/Or promotions'? 

I Yes 

2. No 

3. Not opplicoble 



PART THREE 

TR ANSFERRED TO ANOTHER INSTITUTION (P.leose use the 
fjrst institu tio n io whiCh you tronsferred since leoving this 
community college os your reference i*^ respond^n^ to 
these Hems ) 

T Immediotely otier leovtng this community college 
pleose indicate the type of institution to which you 
ironsferrod, 

t. Another Muryland public community college 

2. A oublic Siote college m Moryiortd 

3. The Universiiv of Morylond 

^ Morvlond orivoie iour yeor college or university 

5 A pnvoie iwo-year Morylond college 

6 Morvlond technicol o<" commerciol school 

7. Out'of'Siote four yeor public college or university 

8 Out'Of-stote four-yeor privote college or university 

9 Oui'Of'Staie two^veor public college 
10* Out*of*stote two-year privote college 

1 1 Out ol-stoie technical or commerciol school 

U When you enrolled m the institution indicated m T. 
above, whot wos your enrollment status' 

J Port^tin^e 
2 FulKtime 

V Circle your overall ^rode point overage ot the mshtu* 
lion in T obove bosed on o i-pomt scole 

1 Less than 2 0 

2 20 - 2 J 

3 2 5 - 2,9 

4 30^34 

5 3 5 ond over 

W To what extent was your curriculum progrom of ihis 
community college reloted to yOur mo^or ot the insti- 
tuiion indicoted in T, obove' 

L Directly reloiod 

2 Somewhot reloted 

3 Not reloted 

X Pteose Circle the degree of sotisfoctton to which you 
feel this community collegeprepored you for oddition^ 
ol ocodemic work'? 

1 Extren^ely ^.otished 

2 Soiistied 

3 Unsottsfied 

Y How mony credit hours eorned ot thiS community 
college were not accepted ot the institution mdicoted 
in Th obove^ 

1. All credit hours accepted 
2 Losf 1-3 credit hours 

3. Lost 4-6 credit hours 

4. lost 7-12 credit hours 
5 Lost 13 20 Credit hours 

6. Los: mor^ ihon 21 credit hour^- 



IHANK YOU FOR YOUR ASSISTANCE 
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Page 

Procedure for Sequential Nonrespondent Sampling^ 

1972 Student Follow-Up kk 

Nonrespondent Interview Form kS 

Cumulative Percent Yes " Sequential Sampling of Non-Respondents . . , * ^6 

Comparison on Demo9raptiic Characteristics k7 

Comparison on Selected Q^uestionnal re Items kB 
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Procedure for Sequential Honrespondent Sampling, 1972 Student Fonow-Up 



K Identify a list or file of nonrespondents (NR's), excluding ^'addressee 
unknowns." Number each NR on the list from 1 to n. 

2. Prepare a "Cumulative Percent Yes" sheet for each of the five yes*no Items 
that you will ask the NR*s. 

a. Draw a solid line to represent the unadjusted percent yes for that 
item among the respondents from the 1972 follow-up. See attached ex- 
ample* 

b. Decide what percent error you are willing to tolerate and draw dasKed 
lines corresponding to that tolerance above and below the percent yes 
among the respondents; + or - 10^ is suggested. See example. 

3- Randomly select one NR, using the table of random numbers or er random 
scheme* 

Telephone the NR and follow the Honrespondent Interview Form. If the NR 
IS not home or has moved, call later or get new number. (Do not take 
answers from anyone other than the NR*) Jf you reach a complete dead end, 
discard the NR ^nd selcict a new one. 

5^ After about 30 valid trials, record the NR answers on the proper **CumuIa- 
tive Percent Yes" sheets* I ine a* Put for yes and "*"*' for a no or 
other response. Put the cumulative number yes on line b. Compute the 
cumulative percent yes by dividing line b by line c* Enter this on line d* 
Plot the cumulative percent yes* See example. Check each graph to see if 
the cumulative percent yes Is beginning to stabilize (level off)* 

If it stabilizes at or inside your error tolerance, you conclude that your 
NR's are similar to your respondents on that item. 

If the cumulative percent yes stabilizes outside your error tolerance 
limits, your NR*s are apparently different than your respondents on that 
1 tem. 

If the graph is sti 1 1 cl imbing or fall ing, keep cal 1 ing NR's until the 
graph levels off. You will probably need ^t least 50 trials. 

6. When you complete the sampling, please send a copy of each graph and a 
tally of responses to item E to Jim Tschechtel In* If you Kave any ques* 
tions about the procedure, please call. 

7^ This is a practical test and not a hard statistical one. However, you 
could do a chi-square test with this data to test for differences between 
respondents and nonrespondents. You could also check the sampling error 
to find the probability that your sample of NR*s truly represents the NR 
group. See attached sheet. 

JOT: lcr:6- 23-76 

5i 
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NONfiESPOKDENT INTERVIEW FORM 



COLLEGE TRIAL # 

TELEPHONE 0 NAME 



He} lo, my name i s from Col lege* Is 

this ? ( I f not the nonrespondent, ask when or where 

the person, can be reached*) We are doing a survey to assess our programs at 
the college* There are only s i quest ions* 

E. What was your primary purpose for attending this community college? 

Would you say It, was: (read each and circle one) 

1* To obtain an A*A* degree with plans to transfer, 

2, To obtain an A*A* degree with plans for immediate employment* 

3* To obtain a certificate to upgrade or improve skills* 

4* To obtain training In a special program. 

5* To take some college level courses before transferring, 

6. To take one or several courses of special interest. 

F* Was your primary purpose just indicated achieved by the time you left 
this community college? (circle one) 

1* Yes 2. No 

L* Would you recommend to a friend your program of study in this communit 
college? (circle one) 

1. Yes 2. No 

0. Were you employed either full- or part-time during March 1976? 

1. Yes 2. No 

P* Did you hold this same job while attending the community college? 

K Yes 2. No 

T. Have you attended another college as a transfer student at any time 
since you left College? (circle one) 

1. Yes 2. No 



Thank you for your help! 



6/21/76 
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Table Al 

Comparison of Respondents with Nonrespondents 
on Demographic Characteristics at two Large Colleges 



Respondents Non respondents 

Var iabi e Number Percent Number PerceTTT 

Program type 



T 1" A n c f o 1" 
f 1 1 CI 


1 ,282 




1 .582 


1^6 


Career 


687 


27 


756 


22 


Special 


623 


Ik 


1,080 


32 


Highest community college degree 










Assoc iate 


^77 


18 


127 


6 


Certi ficate 


23 


1 


22 


1 


None 


2,098 


81 


1,993 


93 


Currently enrolled (Spring 1976) 










Yes 


399 


15 


317 


9 


No 


2,199 


85 


3,100 


91 


Sex 










Hale 


M7't 




1,815 


53 


Fema I e 


l,iilii 


55 


1,601 




Mean credits earned 










at community college 


36.7 




22.5 




Hean cumulative grade point average 










at cor. unity college 


2.5 




1 .9 




Mean age in 1972 


22.0 




22.2 





NOTE: All differences between respondents and nonrespondents arc significant 
at the .001 level except age. The comparison is based upon 6,018 
records from two large colleges, 31 percent of the 1972 Study popula- 
t Ion* 
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Table A2 

Comparison of Respondents with Nonrespondents 
on Selected Questionnaire Items at Nine Colleges 



Qu estion nai re I tem 



Respondents 



Number 



Weighted 
Nonrespondents 



Percent Number 



Percent 



I . Educational Goal 



AA - Transfer 


2,225 


37 


153 


35 


AA - Employment 


923 


15 


70 


16 


Certificate to improve skills 




8 


25 


6 


Training in special program 


561 


9 


k2 


10 


Courses - transfer 


1,009 


17 


(>k 


15 


Courses of interest 


826 


]k 


82 


19 



2, Was your primary purpose achieved 
by the time you left this 
community college? 

Y . 3,003 52 

No 2,778 ^8 

3. Were you employed in March 1976? 

Yes it, 539 73 

No 1,713 27 

k. Have you attended another college 
as a transfer student at any time 
since yoj left the college? 

Yes 2Mk 39 

No 3,818 61 



219 
222 



341 
100 



131 
310 



50 
50 



77 
23 



30 
70 



Would you recommend your program 
of study to a friend? 

Yes 

No/uncertain 



it, 866 

1 . :-j 



79 
21 



387 
5^1 



88 
12 



NOTES: The nine colleges accounted for 16,212 students, 83 percent of the 

study population. The nonrespondents from each college were weighted 
in proportion to their frequency in the population. 

Differences between respondents and nonrespondents are significant at 
the .05 level on all questionnaire items shown above except item 2, 
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HARYLAMO COMMUNITY COLLEGES 



Aliegany Community College 
Cumberland 

Dr. W. Ardel I Haines^ President 

Anne Arurdel Comnmnity College 
Arnold 

Dr. Justis 0* Sundermanri, President 

CoiDmuriity Co^ ege of Baltioiore 
Bal 1 1 more 

Catorsville Communtty College 
Baltimore Co»jnty 
Or. B. A* Barringer, President 

Ce< ^ 1 ( immunity Col lege 
Kc> East 

Dr, William J- O'Connor, President 

Charles County Community College 
La Plata 

Ur . J . N. Carsey , Pre s i dent 

Chesapeake College 
Wye Mills 

Dr. Robert C- Schleiger, President 

Dundalk Community College 
Baltimore County 
Dr* John E. Rave ' -s, President 

Essex Community College 

Baltimore County 
,Dr. Vernon Wanty, President 



Frederick Community College 
Frederick 

Dr. Lewis W. Stephens, President 

Garrett Community College 
McHenry 

Dr. Alfred C. 0'Connell> President 

Hagerstown Junior College 
Hagerstown 

Dr. Atlee C. Kepler, President 

Harford Cofumunity College 
Bel Air 

Mr. Ralph H. Jordan, Acting President 

Howard Community College 
Columb ia 

Dr. Alfred J. Smith, Jr., President 

Montgomery Community College 
Rockville and Takoma Park 
Dr« William C. Strasser, President 

Prince George's Community College 
Largo 

Or. Robert 1. BIckford, President 

Wor-Wic Tech Community College 
Sa t isbury 

Dr. Arnold Maner , President 
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